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Morton. Copies of his confession, attested by many witnesses,
Frederic II. had sent to every court in Europe, especially to queen
Elizabeth, by whom it was carefully suppressed. In Scotland it
was brought in evidence against the murderer Morton.

The young king never forgot the friendship of king Fredci-ic to
his hapless mother; and though held by faction in Scotland in
nearly as much restraint as she was in England, he resolved to
marry the Danish princess, and no other. After Mary queen of
Scots had been put to death in England, queen Elizabeth with-
drew the opposition she had previously made to his niarria,ge.
Frederic II., meantime, demanded the restoration of the Orkney
and Shetland isles, which had been pawned by Denmark to Scot-
land in the preceding century. He offered to pay the debt, and
threatened to enforce his claims by war unless they were given
up to him. James VI. much preferred a wife to war; and it
was finally agreed that princess Anna was to have the isles as
part of her portion, but if not married before the 1st May, 1589,
all was to be null and void. Before that date Frederic II. died in
the prime of life, leaving the disposal of his daughter Anna to
his queen, the regent Sophia, who forwarded the marriage with
all speed.

James VI. and Anna of Denmark were wedded by proxy at
Cronenburg, a strong fortress-palace in the isle of Zealand, Keith,
the earl marischal, representing his king, August, 1589. A noble
Danish fleet, commanded by admiral Peter Munch, was appointed
to bring the Danish bride and her ladies to Scotland. Unfortu-
nately, though at a time of year when weather is finest on the
G-erman Ocean, the Danish fleet could never make the Scottisll
shores. Twice was land sighted by the great ship which earned
the admiral's flag and the bride, and twice were all beaten back on
the coast of Norway. At last the Danish princess wrote a piteous
letter to her newly-espoused king, telling him of her dismal con-
dition. At Upslo frost had sofc in; those ships not utterly dis-
abled were boxind in ice. Terrible moimtainR, almost impassttible
even in summer, cut off all communication with Denmark. Thcrti
was little to sustain life at Upslo, yet it seemed impossible but
that the bride must winter there. WLat made the situation of
the Danish princess the more pitiable was the folly of admiral
Peter Munch, who, instead of attributing the f ailurc of tLe beaten-
back expedition to his own bad seamanship, vowed that his fleet
was bewitched, because he had once given a witch's husband, one
of the baillies of Copenhagen, a box on the ear. Tho jvitch-wife,
he said, had baifted his,fleet out of spite. The young princess
did not repeat this folly. The realities of her situation were.